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This qualitative study aims at identifying the disciplinary strategies claimed to be used by a group of five 
secondary classroom teachers of English in public or semi-public schools in Chile. To conduct this re¬ 
search, a semi-structured interview was applied to participants. The data were analyzed using the princi¬ 
ples of semantic content analysis and the grounded theory technique in order to organize the categories 
and subcategories from the data. The results show that some of the teachers declare using a rising tone of 
voice, scolding and expelling difficult students from the classroom as key disciplinary techniques; other 
teachers claim that disciplinary strategies help them to accomplish the teaching aim in a lesson. 
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Este estudio cualitativo tiene como objetivo identificar las estrategias disciplinarias que declara 
usar un grupo de cinco profesores de ingles como lengua extranjera, de la ensenanza secundaria, 
que laboran en la education publica o semipublica en Chile. El estudio se baso en una entrevista 
semiestructurada, cuyos datos se interpretaron a partir de los principios del analisis del contenido 
semantico y la tecnica de la teoria fundamentada. Luego se organizaron en categorias y subcategorias. 
Los resultados muestran que la mayoria de los informantes declara aumentar el tono de su voz 
o emplear la reprension y la expulsion del aula como tecnicas para mantener la disciplina. Otros 
expresan que las estrategias de disciplina les ayudan a alcanzar el objetivo de la clase. 
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Introduction 

The mere fact of teaching a foreign language 
can be a challenge for teachers around the world. 
But what can even be a more difficult task to accom¬ 
plish is to maintain discipline in a classroom full 
of high school learners. A double task is needed: 
to make the English learning process efficient and 
successful and to create a pleasant and disciplined 
atmosphere that allows learning to take place. As a 
matter of fact, because of the particular nature of 
the field of teaching English as a foreign language, 
certain conditions and disciplinary behaviors are 
needed to accomplish learning tasks. 

To master English has become a very highly 
valued skill in Chile, particularly when graduates 
have to find a job. English is taught in primary, 
secondary and even tertiary education; however, 
its common to hear from primary and secondary 
teachers of English that disruptive behavior in the 
classroom is a strong barrier to teaching English. In 
this case study, five Chilean teachers of English of 
public and semi-public schools were interviewed to 
explore the phenomenon of disciplinary strategies 
in the efl classroom. 

This paper is organized into five main sections: 
theoretical background, research design, data anal¬ 
ysis and discussion, conclusions and pedagogical 
implications and references. The section below out¬ 
lines the key literature we consulted to approach 
the issue of disciplinary strategies. 

Theoretical Background 

The concept of disciplinary strategies has been 
widely definedbyseveralauthorsworldwide(Brown, 
2010; Cubero, 2004; Charles, 1999; Gootman, 
2008). Socolinsky (1994), for example, defines 
discipline as a “set of rules established for an 
individual or group of people, intended to maintain 
order, classroom interaction and the sound 
development of group activities” (p. 24). Discipline 


is not just a phenomenon that occurs at school but 
also at home, at work, or in every aspect of peoples 
lives. For Ramo and Cruz (1997), discipline in 
educational centers implies a set of strategies used 
by teachers and provides a model of behavior to 
achieve learning and co-existence among students. 
Discipline is a crucial factor in every society as it is 
the starting point to achieve its goals, as such. 

De Almeida (2007), in her study entitled 
Discipline problems in the efl class: Is there a cure ? 
states that discipline is a key issue for learning and 
teaching to be effective. In her action-research 
project she claims that “above all, we should value 
students as individuals and show them they are 
capable of going beyond their perceived limitations. 
We should also help them to understand that 
they are responsible for building up the learning 
atmosphere by contributing their share to the 
learning process” (p. 12). Lorduy (2008) in her study 
Pre-service English teachers beliefs about discipline at 
Universidad de Cordoba declares that “beliefs about 
discipline are important predictors of classroom 
actions. Self-efficacy beliefs are determinant in the 
way teachers approach their capacity to organize 
and execute action in the class” (p. 136). Sali (2011) in 
her study An inquiry into efl teachers and learners 
perspectives on classroom discipline concludes that 
for Turkish efl teachers and learners, the teacher 
is the one and only mighty figure in the classroom. 

Lewis, Romo, Qui and Katz (2005) also report 
that teachers disciplinary strategies are related to a 
number of factors, including students ages and sex. 
Their paper on Teachers classroom discipline in Aus¬ 
tralia, China and Israel claims that “lack of discipline 
ranks within the first two most serious problems 
confronting the public schools today” (p. 1). 

Discipline becomes a problem when it does 
not exist. Ur (1996), for example, points out that 
“although the immediate responsibility for the 
maintenance of classroom discipline in most situ- 
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ations is the teachers, the ultimate goal is to reach 
the point where learners take on or at least share 
this responsibility” (p. 264). When misbehavior 
arises in class or even before it appears, it is good 
for teachers to know what to do or how to manage 
the conflicting situation. Teachers can certainly use 
a variety of disciplinary strategies to manage dis¬ 
ruptive behavior in the classroom, and the best way 
to control it is to prevent it from happening. 

Brown (2010) suggests that there is a neces¬ 
sity for teachers to be well-prepared in terms of 
disciplinary strategies to prevent the use of pun¬ 
ishment because the application of it often has 
negative effects on behavior modification. McDan¬ 
iel (1986) and Herr, Reid and Herr (1996) converge 
on the idea that experienced educators use disci¬ 
plinary strategies in order to help with the difficult 
work that teaching is. Another problem related 
to discipline that may emerge in the classroom is 
the misuse or poor selection of disciplinary strat¬ 
egies. Through disciplinary strategies, the process 
of teaching turns out to be easier to guide because 
educators have the responsibility of teaching not 
only the academic aspects established in the cur¬ 
riculum, but also teaching discipline, respect for 
others, and respect for the school rules. 

Successfully disciplined classrooms would 
possibly be, according to Ur (1996), those where 
learning takes place, that is to say, a place where 
the learning process is achieved successfully. As 
already known, this process involves the active par¬ 
ticipation of both teachers and students. It requires 
interaction between them, so that the learner is 
able to finally learn successfully. 

In order to identify a disciplined classroom, 
Moss (2010), Oliver and Reschly (2010) and Ur 
(1996) suggest some of the following factors that 
could contribute to it: teachers competences 
in classroom management, the methodologies 
applied, the interpersonal relationships among stu¬ 


dents and the teacher himself, the lesson planning, 
and of course the learners motivation as regards 
the lesson. Moreover, they recommend some tips 
to use in the classroom when indiscipline has not 
yet emerged, when it is just emerging, and finally, 
when it has emerged. Some of these tips involve 
keeping in touch with the students at every moment 
in the classroom, dealing with discipline very qui¬ 
etly and calling their attention individually; in 
other words, never take problems personally. This 
means not to let the student pull the teacher into 
personal conflict. 

The American Board for Certification of 
Teacher Excellence (2007) defines disciplinary 
strategies as all the tools used by a teacher to obtain 
and maintain discipline in the classroom. Such tools 
may be “employing the evil eye, asking the students 
to stop misbehaving (...) moving to or stand in 
close proximity to the troublesome student (...) tell 
the students to remain, once class is over (...) call 
parents (...) moving the students seat, assigning 
non-physical punishment, among others” (p. 105). 

Classroom management strategies are signifi¬ 
cant in terms of organization and order for teachers 
and learners to achieve a sense of discipline. Main¬ 
taining order and discipline within the classroom 
is a difficult task to accomplish if the teacher does 
not have a good repertoire of rules that could help 
her/him prevent misbehavior rather than find ways 
to punish it (Oliver & Reschly, 2010). Disciplinary 
strategies help teachers to organize themselves in 
the classroom environment, to develop awareness 
of their teaching process, and to deal with learners 
misbehavior and confront disciplinary situations 
(Camenson, 2007; McDaniel, 1986; Rose, 2006; 
Sicurelli, 2010). 

High School Learners and Discipline 

A learner is any individual who is under¬ 
going a schooling process. This means that a learner 
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could be a young child, as well as an adolescent 
or an adult. Muzzo and Burrows (1986) state that, 
based on experts of the World Health Organization, 
the approximate age that delimits adolescence from 
childhood and adulthood falls between 10 and 20 
years old. Muzzo and Burrows (1986) and Williams 
and Burden (1997) also explain that adolescence is 
a period of every individuals development where 
several changes take place. The individual starts 
reaching a process of biological maturity which 
involves psychological and social issues and the 
beginning of an identification of the personality pro¬ 
cess. All of these significant changes make a major 
adjustment in the mental structure of students, a 
fact that can influence their learning process. 

Harmer (2001) and Montijano (2001) claim 
that teaching to diverse age groups is considerably 
different. This is mainly because of the different 
psychological characteristics particular to every 
age group and their level of mental development. 
According to this position then, teaching adoles¬ 
cents would be one of the greatest challenges as they 
are going through a radical change in terms of physi¬ 
cal and mental structures. Adolescence is a period in 
which teenagers start defining their personality and 
identity, as well as their capacity of abstraction and 
adaptation to the social environment that surrounds 
them. The changes students go through may affect 
their learning process together with their behavior 
in classes. Harmer (2001, p. 11) also adds that “one 
of the recurring nightmares for teachers of adoles¬ 
cents is losing control”. This loss of control could be 
due to the students dislike of the subject, the teacher, 
their classmates or just because they do not feel like 
participating. All of these are a consequence of the 
well-known changes that affect an adolescent. It is of 
high importance then that teachers should be very 
aware of these psychological changes in order to be 
careful when dealing with adolescents and their par¬ 
ticular needs in a classroom. 


Research Question and General 
Objective 

Since this research aimed at understanding 
teachers views on disciplinary strategies, the fol¬ 
lowing question was set: 

• What kind of disciplinary strategies does a 
group of five secondary teachers of English 
declare to use to control discipline in the efl 
classroom at four Chilean secondary schools? 

Research Design 

This section describes the type of study that 
was conducted based on the qualitative para¬ 
digm which, according to Creswell (2003, p. 4), 
“is a means for exploring and understanding the 
meaning individuals or groups ascribe to a social 
or human problem”; that is to say, it is used to 
understand different peoples beliefs, percep¬ 
tions, feelings, ways of thinking, among others. 
Within the qualitative paradigm, this research is an 
interpretative case study that provides a rich and 
profound description of the data given by the five 
participants (Nunan & Bailey, 2009; Rodrigues, 
2010; Sealey, 2010). 

Participants 

In order to fulfil the research objective, a group 
of five secondary teachers of English, whose native 
language is Spanish, were interviewed to find out 
the main disciplinary strategies they declare they 
use to control their efl classes. These participants 
come from either the public or semi-public edu¬ 
cational systems. The public sector schools refer 
to educational establishments that are completely 
owned and subsidised by the state and the semi¬ 
public schools involve institutions that are privately 
owned, but receive a subsidy from the state based 
on students class attendance. Both public and 
semi-public schools hold large classes, which are 
very likely to present disciplinary issues. 
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The researchers who conducted this study con¬ 
sisted of a group of five practitioners led by a senior 
university professor who had done qualitative 
research before and was familiar with content analy¬ 
sis, subjectivity, triangulation and data reliability. 

Five participants provided the data to conduct 
this study. The first participant was a 32-year-old 
male teacher who had 4 years of professional expe¬ 
rience in the efl field and worked in a semi-public 
school. The second participant was a 34-year old 
female who had 7 years of experience in the English 
teaching field and worked in a public school. 

The third participant was a 35-year-old woman 
who had been working as a teacher of English for 
8 years in the same public school. Participant four 
was a 55-year-old female teacher who had been 
working in the public system for over 32 years. 
Finally, the fifth participant was a 32-year-old 
female teacher who had graduated from university 
four years earlier and was currently working in a 
public school. 

All of the participants graduated from the same 
university in Concepcion, Chile. Table 1 presents 
a more detailed summary of the participants and 
their most relevant characteristics in the context of 
this research. 


The participants in this research were also 
collaborating teachers who supervised teacher 
candidates who were doing their practicum or 
internship in different high schools. 

Instrument 

This research uses a semi-structured interview 
to examine the participants views. According to 
Olabuenaga (2003) and Sealey (2010), an inter¬ 
view is a qualitative type of instrument based on 
a reflective and verbal data collection, and where 
an interviewer and an interviewee interact. A 
semi-structured interview gives us the possibility 
to follow topical trajectories in the conversation 
that may stray from the guide when necessary 
(Perez, 1998). 

This instrument is a seventeen open-ended 
question interview designed to identify the most 
common disciplinary strategies claimed to be used 
by teachers to control classroom discipline. These 
are some of the questions used in the protocol: 

1. What is your own understanding of disciplinary 
strategies? 

2. How do you react when misbehavior arises in 
your classroom? 


Table 1 . Participants' Professional Characteristics 


Participant's 

nickname 

Genre 

Age 

Year of 
graduation 

University where 
he/she studied 

Years of 
experience 

Participant N° 1: Javier 

Male 

32 

2005 

Universidad de Concepcion 

4 

Participant N° 2: Sandra 

Female 

34 

2000 

Universidad de Concepcion 

7 

Participant N° 3: Gina 

Female 

35 

2001 

Universidad de Concepcion 

8 

Participant N° 4: Teresa 

Female 

55 

1968 

Universidad de Concepcion 

32 

Participant N° 5: Silvia 

Female 

32 

2006 

Universidad de Concepcion 

5 
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3. What are your reasons for using disciplinary 

strategies when dealing with misbehavior? 

The instrument was externally validated by a 
group of five university teachers who read and ana¬ 
lyzed the interview to see if it matched the research 
question and objective. The five reviewers gave 
feedback and suggestions on the instrument to 
finally create a semi-structured interview capable 
of collecting reliable and meaningful data. 

Procedure 

After having defined the participants selec¬ 
tion criteria, the interviewer visited the schools 
to start the data collection. They were selected on 
the basis of their time availability and willingness 
to take part in the research. Once in the school, 
they were isolated in a private room where they 
were explained what the interview was like and 
the procedure they would follow. The interviewer 
would also clarify any questions, if necessary, while 
applying the instrument. Then the interviews were 
conducted in English with occasional interruptions 
due to clarification matters. The process of applying 
each semi-structured interview to the participants 
took roughly 25 to 30 minutes per person. 

A semantic content analysis and a Grounded 
Theory screening of all the responses were conducted 
to identify categories and subcategories to describe 
the content (Trinidad, Carrero, & Soriano, 2006). 
Content analysis investigates the thematic content 
of text and serves as a basis of inference (Dean- 
Brown & Rodgers, 2002; Herzog, 1996; Merriam 
1998; Sabino, 1996). Initially, manual coding of each 
response was conducted to identify words, phrases, 
or word-phrase clusters for the purpose of this analy¬ 
sis. Preliminary categories were modified and refined 
jointly by the researchers based on the data. The steps 
used during data analysis for this study (Creswell, 
2003; Perez, 1998; Ruiz, 1996; Sandin, 2003; Sealey, 
2010; Stake, 1999) are described next. 


• Level 1 (data segmentation). To bring meaning, 
structure, and order to these data, the entire 
data set was first segmented based on the 
research question and the nature of the data. 

• Level 2 (initial coding). Codes were identified 
based on the results of the initial open coding. 
These initial categories were generated from 
participants original responses and discrepan¬ 
cies in labels were resolved through negotiation 
between the researchers. A constant compar¬ 
ison approach was used during the initial coding. 

• Level 3 (categorizing). To identify the relation¬ 
ship among the initial codes, the researchers 
compared the coding labels to the related 
literature. 

• Level 4 (exploring relationships). In this study, 
each response was linked to each dimension. 

Data Triangulation 

To validate the findings, researcher triangula¬ 
tion was used to make the final results more reliable 
(Rodrigues, 2010). The process of triangulation 
took several and constant revisions in order to end 
with meaningful and accurate information for this 
research. The data were constantly reduced, coded, 
described, interpreted, compared and saturated. 

Data Analysis and Discussion 

Table 2 shows the dimension of disciplinary 
strategies. 

Category 1: Definition 
of Disciplinary Strategy 

The first category to be analyzed is the defini¬ 
tion of disciplinary strategy where two different 
conceptions came from the teachers. On the one 
hand, disciplinary strategies are regarded as tech¬ 
niques to maintain good behavior in the classroom 
and, on the other, they are viewed as ways to achieve 
the lesson aim. The participants below stated the 
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Table 2. Categories and Subcategories for the Disciplinary Strategies Dimension 


Category 

Subcategory 

Definition of disciplinary strategy 

• Techniques to maintain good behavior in the 
classroom 

• Strategies or ways to achieve the main aim of 
a lesson 

Teachers reaction towards a disciplinary problem 

• Help to solve the disciplinary problem 

• Raising of tone of voice 

• Show a positive attitude towards difficult students 

• Request for help from the school inspector 

• Give the difficult student a failing mark 

• Give extra points for behaving well 

• Reprimand the difficult student 

• Expel the difficult student from the classroom 

• Register a written warning in the student’s personal 
record 

• Make students develop self-reflection towards bad 
behavior 

• Call parents for an interview 

• Hold a conversation with the student 

• Confiscate the disruptive item from the student 

Effectiveness of teacher’s disciplinary strategies 

• Most-of-the-time effectiveness 

• Uncertainty of strategy effectiveness 

Reasons for students’ misbehavior and teachers’ 
disciplinary actions 

• Disrespect on students’ part 

• Hyperactive students 


following about disciplinary strategies when they 
were interviewed. 

Sandra: For me disciplinary strategies are techniques teachers 
can use to conduct a class in an orderly way. 

Teresa: Disciplinary strategies are different ways one turns to 
when you have to control the class to achieve the lesson aim and 
cover the contents. 

It can be said that the concept of disciplinary 
strategies is understood similarly by the teachers of 
both public and semi-public schools. This could be 
due to the fact that all of the participants did their 
undergraduate training at the same university; 
therefore, they shared a common curriculum 
that engaged them in similar academic tasks and 
experiences, which may be influencing their similar 


views on disciplinary strategies. Besides, public 
and semi-public schools provide strikingly similar 
work environments that are characterized by large 
classes, sporadic teacher training and lack of time 
for teachers to engage in professional development. 

The participants responses match what the 
literature review states about considering disciplin¬ 
ary strategies as a set of rules intended to maintain 
order and the development of group activities 
(Socolinsky, 1994); however, their responses do not 
seem to reveal any reference to other educational 
objectives such as how disciplinary strategies could 
eventually help to foster classroom interaction, 
interpersonal relationships and learner motivation 
as Moss (2010), for example, points out in the the¬ 
oretical background section. 
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It can also be thought that these participants 
have gone a step further when they mention that 
the implementation of effective disciplinary strat¬ 
egies allows teachers to accomplish their teaching 
aim in a lesson because they do not just adhere 
to the obvious definition that disciplinary strate¬ 
gies only help to maintain order and control in the 
classroom. Figure 1 represents the different defini¬ 
tions provided by the participants. 

Figure 1 . Teachers' Definition of Disciplinary 
Strategies 


Strategies or ways 
to achieve the aim 
of the lesson (10%) 

Techniques to maintain 
good behaviour 
in the classroom (90%) 


Category 2: Teachers 7 Reaction 
Towards a Disciplinary Problem 

The second category to be analyzed is teachers 
reactions towards a disciplinary problem. Within 
this category, the participants provided 13 differ¬ 
ent associated subcategories. The majority of the 
participants agree that when running into a dis¬ 
ciplinary problem, they try to solve the conflict 
usually by raising their tone of voice or by showing 
a positive attitude towards the difficult students. 
As has been stated by McDaniel (1986) and Moss 
(2010), teachers may use different tools to control 
disciplinary issues such as intimidating eye con¬ 
tact, a demand for students to quit misbehaving or 
a change in seating arrangement. 

Needless to say, it might not be necessary to 
use all of these disciplinary strategies at once, 
but rather consider the nature of the disciplinary 
problem to decide on the strategy to be used. If it is 
an issue that might require more help to be solved 
than usual, it is possible to use a wide variety of 



disciplinary strategies, but if the issue has a more 
complex nature, teachers would often request the 
school inspector s help. 

Teachers reactions such as giving the difficult 
students a failing mark, giving them extra points 
for behaving well, reprimanding them severely for 
being rude and expelling them from the classroom 
when they behave badly are considered, by the par¬ 
ticipants, as negative reactions on the part of the 
teacher. The quote below, from one of the partic¬ 
ipants, illustrates this point. 

Silvia: I do not like to reprimand or expel my students from the 
classroom. That is not good. I do not give them low marks for 
misbehavior either... those are negative actions. 


Nonetheless teachers claimed not to like using 
punitive methods and consider those negative. 
Some of them listed them among their strategies. 
Many of these teachers reactions are associated 
with a behaviorist teaching model that aims at pro¬ 
ducing control, authority and obedience rather 
than asking learners to be accountable for their per¬ 
sonal actions. The reactions Silvia mentions might 
occur due to the teachers lack of teaching experi¬ 
ence to control the class, old-fashioned thoughts on 
discipline that associate marks with good behavior 
or lack of patience on the part of the teacher. It is 
worth clarifying at this point of the discussion that 
teachers reactions toward an act of indiscipline is 
contextually and culturally bound, that is to say, 
societies build their own codes of discipline and 
strategies to approach it; therefore, what may be a 
right way or procedure to deal with rowdy behavior 
in one country may not be in another. 

Teachers positive reactions towards an act of 
indiscipline are based on the importance of con¬ 
versing with students to solve a conflict. Because 
of this, teachers must always show a calm attitude 
towards situations that have gotten out of control, 
paying special attention to the physiological and 
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physical characteristics of the learner they teach. 
Javier, one of the participants, states the following: 

Javier: To talk, to have a conversation with unruling students... 
this helps a lot to solve a problem...I believe teachers must be 
calm when dealing with misbehavior. 


As stated by Muzzo and Burrows (1986), 
adolescence is a period of every individuals 
development where several changes take place. 
Since each student is a unique individual, he/she 
goes through a series of different physiological 
changes that affect him/her not only at school, 
but also in every aspect of his/her life. Having a 
positive attitude towards difficult students may 
benefit the creation of a smooth atmosphere 
between teachers and their students, facilitating 
discipline in the classroom. The following quotes 
extracted from the interviews illustrate the ideas 
expressed in this paragraph. 

Sandra: I like to build a pleasant atmosphere when I teach. I don’t 
like to treat difficult students badly. 

Gina: Classroom atmospheres are crucial to have good discipline 
in the classroom. 


Interestingly enough, participants seem to share 
the same ideas about the concept of disciplinary 
strategies. This concept has to do with getting stu¬ 
dents aware of the fact that their disruptive behavior 
is affecting the flow of the lesson and that they want 
that behavior not to appear again. Participants, for 
instance, give difficult students a written warning 
in their personal record or confiscate a students 
personal item. For several researchers and authors 
(Charles, 1999; Gootman, 2008; McDaniel, 1986), 
those strategies are not always effective since they 
imply that the teacher has the ultimate power in the 
classroom and that the learner is a passive recipient. 

Besides, according to the participants re¬ 
sponses, raising their tone of voice is the most used 
strategy to maintain discipline. If this strategy does 


not work, they use another type of strategy that is, 
generally, talking directly to the students or calling 
on their parents for an interview. The following 
fragments give more insight on this issue. 

Javier: To draw their attention, I interrupt them, call them by 
their names and ask them to stop doing what they are doing. 
Silvia: I usually tell them that they are interrupting the lesson. 


In Figure 2, teachers reactions towards a dis¬ 
ciplinary problem are represented to show the 
frequency of different strategies teachers use to face 
a disciplinary issue in the classroom. 

Figure 2. Teachers' Reaction towards a 
Disciplinary Problem 



ffl 


Help to solve the disciplinary problem 


■ Give the difficult student 
a falling mark 


□ 


Rise in tone of voice 


Show a positive attitude 
towards difficult student 


Give extra points for behaving well 


Scold the difficult student 


a 


Requesting help from 
the school inspector 


Expel the difficult student 
from the classroom 


Category 3: Effectiveness 
of Teachers' Disciplinary Strategies 

For Sali (2011), disciplinary strategies turn out 
to be ineffective if teachers assume that they are 
the only ones who can set the classroom rules. 
This view is incompatible with the premises of 
learner-centered teaching. One of these premises 
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recommends that teachers should create opportu¬ 
nities for the negotiation of learning and teaching 
perspectives on classroom happenings. One of the 
participants in this study accords strongly with the 
issue of negotiation between teachers and students, 
as the quote below states: 

Gina: At the beginning of each year I usually negotiate 
classroom rules. I like students to see they have something to 
say about discipline. 

Most of the time teachers who participated in 
this study consider the application of certain dis¬ 
ciplinary strategies to control the class as effective; 
however, they also admit that an array of different 
strategies is usually needed to maintain discipline 
because every student reacts differently to the strat¬ 
egy applied. For some disruptive learners, certain 
strategies are more effective than others. Moreover, 
for some teachers, the uncertainty of what strate¬ 
gies to use to face a disciplinary issue may have its 
origin in their lack of self-confidence when dealing 
with discipline (Brown, 2010; Herr et al., 1996). The 
extracts below show teachers opinions about the 
effectiveness of disciplinary strategies. 

Sandra: Disciplinary strategies sometimes work, sometimes 
don’t. It really depends on the group of students. Some students 
change their attitude, others don’t. 


Category 4: Reasons 

for Students' Misbehavior 

and Teachers' Disciplinary Actions 

Indiscipline is certainly present in all differ¬ 
ent educational realities -public, semi-public and 
private- and teachers must deal with it every sin¬ 
gle day in their schools. It is no surprise then that 
participants have five important reasons to explain 
students misbehavior, leading them to disciplinary 
actions. 

Figure 4 illustrates the reasons participants give 
for students misbehavior in the English lesson: 


Figure 4. Reasons for Students' Misbehavior 
and Teachers' Disciplinary Actions 



Figure 3 shows participants perception of dis¬ 
ciplinary strategies effectiveness. 


Figure 3. Participants' Perception of Disciplinary 
Strategies Effectiveness 



Long daily schedule for students 


□ 


Lack of variety in classroom activities 


□ 

B 


Lack of student's motivation 


Imitation of patterned 
behaviours among students 


Student's not being aware 

of the importance of learning English 


Existence of teacher - centered lessons 


(1) some of their students respect neither each 
other nor the teacher. This situation may be gener¬ 
ated as a consequence of the increasing presence 
of bullying among learners, students immaturity 
level, and social issues that learners start experi¬ 
encing at home and, subsequently, at school. (2) 
The increasing presence of hyperactive students 
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who require a great deal of attention on the part of 
the teacher. These students show rather impulsive 
behaviors since they let their feelings take control 
over their actions inside and outside the classroom 
and it is difficult for them to stay focused on the class 
and on the teacher, generating conflicting situations. 
(3) Students lack of guidance at home. These three 
reasons might lead teachers to feel forced to use 
disciplinary strategies so that they can create a 
productive working environment. The following 
quotes illustrate the three points just explained. 

Teresa: Disciplinary strategies are a must in the classroom. Some 
students are very immature, they have social issues, they do not 
respect anybody, they are constantly bullying others. 

Javier: I need to use disciplinary strategies, because my students 
come from homes in which there is no discipline. 

Sandra: Every year we happen to have more hyperactive 
students.. .1 don’t know what is happening, but it is hard for me 
to control those students. 

A fourth reason that teachers mention has to 
do with long daily schedules for students, which in 
relation to what teachers state, depends very much 
on the type of school they attend: public or semi¬ 
public. Semi-public schools have more class hours 
because students must enroll in extracurricular 
activities for the benefit of their personal devel¬ 
opment. Students may often misbehave due to the 
timetable in which English is taught during their 
daily schedule, that is, very early in the morning 
or late in the afternoon when they are generally 
sleepy or tired. The issue of long school schedules 
is reported by the following participant. 

Silvia: To keep a student from 8 am to 5 pm at school is exhausting 
and this is clearly a cause for misbehavior. 

The fifth reason teachers report to explain 
students rowdy behavior in the English lesson is 
the status of the subject in the whole curriculum. 
English is unfortunately viewed as a less impor¬ 


tant subject than others like maths or Spanish 
(Diaz, Martinez, Roa & Sanhueza, 2010). This is 
partly explained by the fact that Chile is a Spanish¬ 
speaking country very much isolated from English 
speaking environments. This issue is pointed out 
by the following participant: 

Silvia: English is not important for the students. All the other 

subjects are far more important for them. 

Conclusions and Pedagogical 
Implications 

Discipline is not only useful, but also an essen¬ 
tial issue inside the classrooms because there is a 
close relationship between discipline and the way 
it affects learning: the former plays an important 
role in the classroom environment, which is clearly 
one relevant factor in the English teaching and 
learning process. When teaching a foreign language, 
teachers often have to face and deal with the most 
unimaginable and different sorts of difficulties that 
might arise in the classroom and without doubt 
these situations may affect the learning process. 

Teachers have an essential role when facing dis¬ 
cipline and it is an important task for them to look 
for the most suitable and appropriate tools or strate¬ 
gies. It is also crucial to apply these strategies in the 
right time and place, thus the correct use of disci¬ 
plinary strategies could enable teachers to control 
the class and overcome misbehavior on the stu¬ 
dents part. As a result of this, teachers and students 
can take advantage as much as possible of the avail¬ 
able time in class and, therefore, attempt to succeed 
in the challenge of learning a foreign language. 

The participants conceptualization of disci¬ 
plinary strategies stresses both the role that these 
strategies play in maintaining discipline in the class¬ 
room and in accomplishing the lesson objective. This 
leads one to think that disciplinary strategies should 
be an essential component of teacher preparation 
programs. These programs should focus on three 
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key components to empower future teachers to deal 
with classroom discipline effectively: (1) classroom 
management skills, (2) field experiences for future 
teachers to try out those skills and (3) opportuni¬ 
ties for reflections on classroom misbehavior issues. 

The participants of this study show an array of 
disciplinary strategies that they employ when they 
have to deal with indiscipline in the classroom or 
rowdy students; however, it is observed that most 
of these strategies are teacher-centered and more 
inclined toward a behaviorist model of teaching 
that does not give space to students contribution 
to the learning process. The understanding that 
students are also responsible for building up 
the learning atmosphere is central to getting 
disciplinary strategies to work in the classroom. 
The establishment of disciplinary strategies should 
be a collective and democratic exercise between 
teachers and students. This way, students become 
more aware of their share and responsibility for 
keeping a good working atmosphere. In the end, 
what matters is to break the idea that the teacher 
is the one and only mighty figure in the classroom 
as Sali (2011) pointed out in the theoretical 
background. 

Ur (1996, p. 264) mentions that “although the 
immediate responsibility for the maintenance 
of classroom discipline in most situations is the 
teachers, the ultimate goal is to reach the point 
where learners take on or at least share this respon¬ 
sibility”. Students really need to develop autonomy 
and self-awareness as regards how they behave in 
the classroom, to think about their behavior as well 
as the reasons that cause indiscipline. This is cer¬ 
tainly a task that both teachers and students have to 
work on so that the objective of the class as well as 
discipline maintenance can be achieved. 

Besides, the students inability to see the 
importance of learning a foreign language may be 
influenced by teacher-centered lessons in which 


teachers do not focus on students language needs, 
but only on giving their lecture during the whole 
class time without noticing students lack of moti¬ 
vation; therefore, students start misbehaving during 
the English lesson. 

It is also of great importance for teachers to 
monitor how effective the disciplinary strategies 
they utilize are because the use of actions to control 
discipline on the part of the teacher should not be 
understood as punitive and negative behaviors by 
the students. Teachers use of disciplinary strategies 
should not affect teacher-student rapport or create 
an unfriendly, threatening classroom atmosphere. 
The use of action research appears as a possible 
tool for teachers to explore and research the dif¬ 
ficulties that indiscipline poses in each classroom 
and the causes for students to misbehave. After all, 
each classroom is a unique world; therefore, there 
is not a single answer for approaching indiscipline, 
its causes and consequences. 

When it comes to the reasons that the 
participants give for using disciplinary strategies, 
they refer to a worldwide issue that has to do 
with students understanding of what respecting 
each other means. Misbehavior very often arises 
because of students disrespect toward others. The 
interesting thing to find out in future research 
is what pushes students not to respect others 
and why the number of hyperactive students is 
increasing every day in schools. Bullying turns 
out to be another important issue that is at the 
heart of discussion today and is worth researching. 
Teachers and students should look into bullying 
critically so as to make everybody in this society 
more aware of how crucial tolerance, respect and 
communication are to avoid bullying. 

Finally, Grossman (2004), in an attempt to help 
teachers deal with unruly students, suggests that 
teachers should stress internal, not external con¬ 
trol and intrinsic, not extrinsic motivation because 
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when these students exercise their self-control, they 
improve their relationships with others. Moreover, 
the use of certain motivational techniques helps 
students become more able to account for their 
own actions and accept the impact their actions 
may play in evoking responses from others. 
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